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Fall Fair 

( 1961 ) 

Chad Heltzel, conductor 


Six Songs from A Shropshire Lad 

( 1911 ) 


Peter Grimes: Four Sea Interludes 

( 1945 ) 


Symphony No. 2 in G Major “London” 

( 1912 - 1913 ) 


Godfrey Ridout 

( 1918 - 1984 ) 


George Butterworth 

( 1885 - 1916 ) 


Benjamin Britten 

( 1913 - 1976 ) 


Ralph Vaughan Williams 
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This evening’s performance is made possible by 
a generous gift from Kerry Stratton. 
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Program Notes 


Godfrey Ridout (1918-1984) 

Fall Fair (1961) 

On the event of Ridout’s death in 1984, 
his colleague John Beckwith wrote the 
following: “To Godfrey there was room for 
deep sentiment and mysticism in his music 
but also for the sheer fun of tootling on four 
piccolo.” Fall Fair most definitely belongs to 
the latter camp. Ridout described Fall Fair 
as “a country fiddle-figure” and a "lop-sided 
waltz.” It opens with a festival already in 
full swing: listen for the virtuosic xylophone 
that ushers us into the festival itself. As the 
theme is passed between different groups 
of instruments—brass, strings, winds—one 
experiences the variety in games, food carts, 
and sightseeing opportunities. Using ternary 
form, the festivities are contrasted with a 
more expansive B section, first introduced 
by the English Horn. Though it was originally 
commissioned by the CBC for a United 
Nations concert in New York, Fall Fair has 
been since recognized (in Elaine Keillor’s 
definitive account on Canadian music, no 
less) as “one of the most performed Canadian 
works of the second half of the twentieth 
century.” 


George Butterworth (1885-1916) 

Six Songs from A Shropshire Lad (1911) 

George Butterworth finds his place among 
those early twentieth-century English 
composers whose works have been unfairly 
neglected. Entering Oxford originally to pursue 
a legal career, Butterworth saw his grades slip 
as he spent more and more time involved with 
campus musical activities (thus putting him 
in league with a second group of musicians, 
those who left prospective legal careers to 
follow music: a group that includes Handel, 
Schumann and Tchaikovsky). Butterworth 
lacked much formal training, but that proved 
to be a boon as he found himself much 
more comfortable alongside Ralph Vaughan 
Williams, categorizing and being influenced by 
folksong. Butterworth’s career was tragically 
cut short by World War I: he was killed by a 
sniper’s bullet during the Battle of the Somme 
on the Western Front. 

Written shortly before the outbreak of World 


War I, Butterworth’s Six Songs from ‘A 
Shropshire Lad’ is a song cycle based on a 
book of poems by Alfred Edward Housman 
(1859-1936). In these poems, the main 
character Terence Hearsay (who perhaps 
represents Housman more than he’d like to 
admit) comes to London from Shropshire, 
only to find a miserable existence away 
from the countryside. The poems recount 
his reflections. The cycle opens with a 
delicate and deceptively simple gaze upon 
a blooming cherry tree—a gaze that quickly 
turns to reflections on the rapid passing of 
life. The second and third songs, equally 
melancholy, sees the young man fall in love, 
only to despair shortly thereafter. Folk-like 
melodies are abundant throughout the first 
three songs, which share a common lyrical 
and simple quality. These are contrasted 
by the second half of the song cycle, but 
though the musical style is different, Hearsay’s 
miserable existence remains. The fourth and 
fifth songs are curiously similar to the drinking 
songs in Gustav Mahler’s Das Lied von der 
Erde. The fourth song in particular traces the 
same themes: “Think no more, lad: laugh, 
be jolly. Why should men make haste to 
die?” Culminating the cycle is a conversation 
between a dead man and his friend, still alive. 
“Is my team ploughing?” asks the dead man. 
“Ay,” replies his friend, "[there is] no change, 
though you lie under the land you used to 
plough.” 


Benjamin Britten (1913-1976) 

Peter Grimes: Four Sea Interludes (1945) 

“For most of my life I have lived closely in 
touch with the sea,” wrote Benjamin Britten 
in 1945. “In writing Peter Grimes, I wanted 
to express my awareness of the perpetual 
struggle of men and women whose livelihood 
depends on the sea.” In Peter Grimes, Britten 
describes the tragedy of its main character. 
Grimes is a misunderstood fisherman 
who, throughout the course of the story, is 
implicated in the inexplicable deaths of his 
two apprentices. Seeing no way out, Grimes 
takes his own life. Providing changes in 
scenery are interludes, four of which Britten 
later collected into a standalone orchestral 
work. The first interlude, “Dawn,” contrasts 
high strings—variously interpreted as “lonely” 


and “marrow-freezing”—with solemn brass 
chorales. One gets a sense not of a pleasant 
morning with chirping birds and warm 
sunshine, but of yet another day living Grime's 
lonely existence as a maligned fisherman. The 
second interlude, “Sunday Morning,” features 
a dizzying array of pealing bells (shown 
variously with chimes, horns, and tam-tam). 
However, they are not the main feature, for 
though they make occasional entrances, the 
focus remains on our main character, who 
continues to experience being ostracized. 

Set against the backdrop of the first interlude, 
the second sounds somewhat removed. It is 
too contrasting, even mockingly so, given the 
opera’s story and eventual conclusion. The 
third interlude returns to the lonely existence 
of the first: “Moonlight” is a halting chorale 
(it is syncopated in its entirety) overlaid by 
sparkles of flutes and harp that slowly rises to 
a majestic climax before sinking back to the 
watery depths. Here again is Grimes, without 
the hustle and bustle of the city. The final 
interlude describes a fearsome storm. Grimes 
(according to the script) is alone and has been 
“gazing intently into the sea and approaching 
storm.” Surges of short chromatic motives 
are punctuated by crashes of the timpani as 
the rising waves threaten to sweep everything 
before their path. A ray of hope emerges late 
in the finale—but has the storm really broken, 
or is it a false hope? The crashing music 
returns, and the interlude ends with a highly- 
dissonant crunch of D, E-flat, and F-flat in 
triple fortissimo. 


Ralph Vaughan Williams (1872-1958) 
Symphony No. 2 in G Major "London” 
(1912-1913) 

Ralph Vaughan Williams composed his 
second symphony as his first purely 
orchestral symphony at the urging of George 
Butterworth, to whom he dedicated the 
symphony. Vaughan Williams titled the 
work A London Symphony, although later 
he seemed to prefer the more generic 
description “a symphony composed by a 
Londoner.” The difference between the two 
reveals a question: does the symphony 
have a “program” that references scenes 
of London, or is it an “absolute” symphony, 
without those extra-musical connections? 
Vaughan Williams himself was ambivalent. 

On one hand, he explicitly reveals various 


programmatic aspects of the piece, such 
as the “Westminster Chimes” that frame the 
symphony, and the entire second movement, 
which he suggests as “Bloomsbury Square 
on a November afternoon.” But on the other 
hand, he asks the audience to “consider these 
as accidents, not essentials of the music.” 

Perhaps Vaughan Williams thought that 
the music itself had plenty to say, and that 
burdening the symphonic narrative with 
blocks of prose would do more harm than 
good. Certainly, Vaughan Williams’ musical 
language is distinct enough even without a 
program. English folk elements—the newly- 
rediscovered Tudor songs, and folksongs 
and hymns that Vaughan Williams himself 
helped collect—permeate his music, as he 
combines ancient sounds with modern ones. 
As Fuller Maitland said of the Fantasia on a 
Theme by Thomas Tallis (a work that predates 
the London Symphony by only a few years): 
“...one is never quite sure whether one is 
listening to something very old or very new.” 

It is the same with A London Symphony. 
Church modes—a sound recognizable as 
being hundreds of years old—take their place 
in the folk-like melodies and titanic brass 
chorales that dot the symphony. At the same 
time, intense chromaticism—a feature that 
rose only in the preceding half-century—mark 
important boundaries, such as the in-breaking 
of the first movement proper upon the 
muted introduction. But that gently-coaxing 
introduction, whose expansive harmonies 
invite the listener to a place somewhere 
between ancient and modern, also seem to 
lead towards a place somewhere between 
absolute and program music. While it draws 
the curtains back on Vaughan Williams’ unique 
sound world, at the same time it guides the 
listener down the pre-dawn Thames River, 
towards the waking city of London. 


(All Program Notes by Matthew Poon) 


Biographies 



URI MAYER 

Uri Mayer, Professor and Director of Orchestral 
Studies, has taught on the faculties of the 
University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Rice 
University Shepherd School of Music in 
Houston, McGill University in Montreal and 
at the Glenn Gould School of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command of broad 
symphonic, operatic, and ballet repertoire, 
Mayer has guest conducted many of 
the leading orchestras around the world 
including the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver symphonies in Canada, the 
Houston and Utah symphonies in the U.S., 
London Mozart Players and the English 
Symphony Orchestra, NDR Philharmonie in 
Hannover, Slovak Philharmonic, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Sophia Philharmonics, Israel 
Philharmonic, NHK Orchestra and Osaka 
Symphony in Japan and National Symphony 
of Taiwan. He served as Principal Conductor 
of the Kansai Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Osaka, Japan and Artistic Director of the Israel 
Sinfonietta. In Canada, Mayer was Music 
Director of the Edmonton Symphony and 
Orchestra London where he now serves as 
Artistic Advisor. 

Mayer has led numerous opera productions in 
Canada, the U.S, the Netherlands, Hungary, 
and Israel including The Barber of Seville, CosI 
fan tutte, Don Giovanni, The Flying Dutchman, 
Salome and The Cunning Little Vixen. 

Some of the distinguished soloists who 


have collaborated with him include Ely 
Ameling, Kathleen Battle, Maureen Forrester, 
Frederica von Stade, Itzhak Perlman, 

Pinchas Zukerman, Peter Oundjian, Mstislav 
Rostropovich, Yo-Yo Ma, Claudio Arrau, 
Emanuel Ax and Andras Schiff. 

Mayer has recorded for the Arabesque, CBC, 
Denon Japan, Hungaroton and Koch labels. 
Under his direction the Edmonton Symphony 
became one of Canada’s most frequently 
played orchestras on radio. They were 
awarded the Grand Prix du Disque-Canada for 
the recording of Orchestral Suites of the British 
Isles and nominated for a Juno Award for their 
Great Verdi Arias with Louis Cuilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western Ontario 
conferred on Mayer a Doctor of Music Honoris 
causa in recognition of his contribution to the 
musical life in Canada. 



CHAD HELTZEL 

Conductor and pianist Chad Heltzel continues 
to enthrall audiences with the intensity and 
passion of his artistry. A versatile musician, 
Heltzel has led a number of choral, operatic 
and instrumental ensembles throughout 
Canada and abroad. He recently co-founded 
the Ariadne Ensemble, a professional chamber 
orchestra in residence at St. Matthias’ Church 
in Montreal, OC. He has served as assistant 
conductor at the Syracuse Opera and the 
Opera Nuova Summer Festival in Edmonton, 
AB. Currently a DMA candidate in orchestral 
conducting at the University of Toronto, Heltzel 
is under the mentorship of Maestro Mayer. 







While pursuing his doctorate in piano 
performance at I’Universite de Montreal, 

Heltzel made his conducting debut with J. 

S. Bach’s Keyboard Concerto No. 1 in D 
minor and Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 

27. Following his piano studies, Heltzel 
branched out into opera conducing and 
coaching. He has musically directed several 
operettas, including Johann Strauss Jr.’s 
Die Fledermaus and Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Patience and The Yeomen of the Guard. He 
has conducted such orchestras as the Berlin 
Sinfonietta, I’Ochestre Symphonique de Levis, 
I’Orchestre Philharmonique de Musiciens de 
Montreal, members of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Ithaca College Sinfonietta 
to name a few. Heltzel is a graduate of the 
Pierre Monteux School for conductors, 
the Orpheus Academy in Vienna, and has 
attended master-classes throughout North 
America and Europe with some of the world’s 
foremost conducting pedagogues. 

An American native, Heltzel went to high 
school at the Interlochen Arts Academy 
before attending Rice University as a piano 
major. He has appeared as soloist with the 
Oregon Symphony, the Portland Chamber 
Orchestra, the Glenn Gould School Orchestra, 
and I’Orchestre de I’Universite de Montreal. 

His teachers have included John Perry, Marc 
Durand, and Carl Schachter. 


Dr. Todd Wieczorek. Having finished his first 
year of his Master’s Degree in Opera at the 
University of Toronto, Adam currently studies 
under the tutelage of Laura Tucker. This past 
summer Adam reprised the role of Marcello 
in La Boheme with Opera NUOVA. Recent 
credits include Ben Benny/Western Union Boy 
in Paul Bunyan (UofT Opera), Mr Gobineau 
in The Medium (UofT Opera), Masetto in Don 
Giovanni (Toronto Opera Initiative), Curly in 
Oklahoma! (Opera NUOVA), Marcello in La 
Boheme (UWOpera), The Lord Chancellor in 
lolanthe (Yorkshire OW), Al in City Workers In 
Love (UWOpera) and Figaro in Le Nozze di 
Figaro (AEDO). He also has just sung his first 
production of Carmina Burana as the baritone 
soloist with the Indian River Festival this past 
summer in Prince Edward Island. Adam can 
next be seen singing the role of Pluto, God of 
the Underworld in Orphee aux Enters and the 
role of Argenio in Handel’s Imeneo, in UofT 
Opera’s 2016/17 season. 



ADAM HARRIS 

Canadian baritone Adam Harris has been 
described as an intuitively musical and 
distinctively dramatic young performer. He 
completed his BMus in vocal performance 
from Western University in his home town 
London, Ontario, where he studied under 








New for the 2016-2017 season, 
the UTSO is offering Symphony Talk, 
a pre-performance chat with 
professors and graduate students 
one hour prior to each performance in 
room 130, 80 Queen’s Park. 


For tickets, visit 
music.utoronto.ca 
or call 416-408-0208 


The Faculty of Music is a partner of the Bloor St. Culture Corridor 
bloorstculturecorridor.com 
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